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It is something of an anomaly that the land of the most extreme equalitarian
democracy should have developed a system of education whose major purpose was the
training of an educated elite to serve in the highest offices of government, army, civil
service, teaching, and the liberal professions. And two of the major avenues for
preparing the elite were a rigorous selection of teachers and a rigorous selection of
students. The French approached modern education through the gates of a highly
centralized and hierarchical national system, through enormous stress upon scholarly
achievement based upon a standardized, prescribed national curriculum and a recurring
system of public examinations of increasing difficulty, as the means of admission to
higher institutions and many civil positions. Like England, France adhered to a dual
set of differentiated institutions, the primary for the working classes and the secon-
dary and higher for the middle and upper classes, with relatively little chance for
transfer from one to the other. Comprehensiveness was achieved by a maze of
differentiated institutions each with its specialized purpose and each having little in
common with the others.
Because of its enormous emphasis upon achievement, the last aspect of educa-
tional modernity that France came to accept was learner-oriented pedagogy. The
anomaly of this is heightened by the fact that the most extreme exponent of
child-centered education was Swiss-born, French-adopted Jean Jacques Rousseau. In
reacting violently against the traditional belief that men are born in original sin,
Rousseau went to the opposite extreme to insist that human nature is essentially good.
The child is born with inherent impulses that are right; it is social institutions that
distort the individual into ugly and vicious behavior. Stemming from the doctrine of
the inherent goodness of human nature, Rousseau argued mEmile (1762) that learning
takes place best when the child is free to develop and grow according to his natural
impulses. Restrictions upon his growth should be removed, and a pedagogical setting
provided in which the child can engage in those activities which genuinely interest him.
Echoing the realism of the day, the best learning comes when the learner is dealing
with physical objects, with the manual arts, and with persons in a natural way.
Learning is hampered by too great insistence upon the intellectual discipline of the
tools of rationalism, namely, mathematics and language.
However one assesses his views, they reflected a modern tendency in the
education of the West that steadily gained ground in 200 years, despite recurring
setbacks. Yet, Rousseau's chief service to modernity was a delayed one. It lay in
directing attention to the desirability of studying the child, so that education can be
adapted to the characteristics and needs of the learner as he progresses through the
natural stages of development from infancy to adulthood. His conceptions of freedom,
growth, interest, and activity eventually proved to be powerful leverages against an
overweening authority and absolutism in education outside of France. Whether French
education would have embraced Rousseau's theories sooner if the Revolution had not
been diverted by Napoleon and the recurring reactionary regimes of the nineteenth
century is, of course, impossible to say. More than 100 years passed in France before
the time seemed propitious. It was not until the mid-twentieth century that the
French educational establishment seemed ready to give more than passing attention
to learner-oriented education.